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PROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DRAWS ; 


MENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THE‘R CAST, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. lution. On the fourth, Martial, a freedman, | pared an ointment, which, by its external ape» 
ee = | who had been a favorite domestic in the service 


STORY OF EPONINA. 

THE following little history has in it some- 
thing so peculiarly interesting and affecting, 
that it can scarcely be read without the most 
lively emotion. 

During the struggles of Otho, Vitellius, and 
Vespasian, for the sovereignty of Rome, and in 
the unsettled state of the empire, Sabinus, a 
native of Langres, an ambitious and wealthy 
man, of high quality, put in his claim, among 
others, to the possession of the throne. En- 
couraged by his countrymen tothis bold under- 
taking, he pretended, by casting an imputation 
on the chastfty of his grand-mother, to trace his 
lineage from Julius Cesar. Having revolted 
against the Romans, he caused himself, by his 
followers, to be saluted Emperor. 

But his temerity and presumption quickly 
received a check: his troops, who were defeat- 
ed and scattered in all directions, betook them- 
selves to flight ; while, of those who fell into 
the hands of the pursuers, not one was spared. 
In the heart of Gaul, Sabinus might have found 
safety, had his tenderness of his wife permitied 
him to seek it. LEspoused to Eponina, a lady 
of admirable beauty and accomplishments, from 
whom he could not prevail upon himself to live 
at a distance, he retired from the field of battle 
to his country house. Having here called to- 
gether his servants, and the remnant of his peo- 
ple, he informed them of his disaster, and of the 
miscarriage of his enterprize ; while he declar- 
ed to them his resolution of putting a voluntary 
period to his existence, to escape the tortures 
prepared for him by the victors, and avoid the 
fate of his unfortunate companions. He pro- 
ceeded to thank them for their services, after 
which he gave them a solemn discharge: he 
ordered fire to be set to his mansion, in which 
he shuthimself up ; and, of this stately edifice, 
inafew hours nothing remained but a heapof 
ashes and ruins. 

The news of the melancholy catastrophe, be- 
ing spread abroad, reached tie ears of Eponina, 
who, dufing the preceding eyents had remain- 
edat Rome. Her grief and despair on learn- 
ing the fate of a husband whom she dearly loy- 
ed, and who had fallen a victim to his tender- 
ness for her, were too poignant to be long sup- 
ported. In vain her friends and acquaintance 
offered her consolation ; their efforts to recon- 
cile her to her loss served but to augment her 
distress. She determined to abstain from nour- 
ishment, and to re-unite herself in the grave to 
him withGut whom she felt existence to be an 
sxtolerable burthen. 

For.three days she persevered in her resolu- 


of her husband, desired to be admitted by his 
mistress to a private conference, on affairs of 
the utmost importance. 

In this interview, Eponina learned, with an 
emotion that had nearly shaken to annihilation 
her languid and debilitated frame, that Sabinus, 
whom she so bitterly lamented, was still living, 
and concealed in a subterrencous cavern under 
the ruins of his house, where he waited with 
impatience to receive and embrace his beloved 
and faithful wife. This scheme had been con- 
certed in confidence with two of his domestics, 
in whose attachment Sebinus entirely confided. 
It had been hitherto concealed from Eponina, 
that, through her unaffected grief on the sup- 
posed death of her husband, greater credit might 
be given to a report en which his preservation 
entirely depended. ‘lo these welcome tidings 
Martial presumed to add his advice, that his la- 
dy should still preserve the external marks of 
sorrow, and conduct herself with the utmost 
art and precaution. 

Eponina promised, with‘ransport, to observe 
all that wes reguired of her, however difficult 
hight ve the task of dissiMiulation : and to en- 
dure yet a short delay, lest suspicion should be 
awakened, of the mccting she anticipated with 
so much tenderness and joy. 

At length devoured by mutual anxiety, this 
affectionate pair could no longer sustain a sep- 
aration. By the management of the faithful 
freedman, Eponina was conveyed in the dark- 


and brought back, with equal secrecy, to her 
own house, before the dawning of the ensuing 
day.—T hese visits were repeated with the same 
precautions, and with great peril, auring seven 
months, till it was determined, as a plan which 
would be attended with less inconvenience, and 
even with less danger, that Sabinus should be 
conveyed by night to his own house, and kept 
concealed in aremote and private apartment. 
But this project, m its execution, was found to 
abound in unforeseen difliculties: the extensive 
househoid and numerous visitants of Eponina, 
who feared to charge her manner of lite, kept 
her in acontinual terror of a discovery, and har- 


? rassed her mind withivsupportable inquietude. 


S.ubinus was therefore ayain removed to his sub- 
terranean abode, whose darkness love illumined. 

The intercourse between the husband and 
wife thus continued for etme years, during which 
interval the pregnancy ci Eponina afforded 
them at one time the Mo: cruel alarm, 

But this interesting ¢m amiable woman, by 
a painful but inge atous si calagem, contrived to 
| elude suspicion ed satisiv enquiry. She pre- 
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ness of the night to the retreat of her husband, 





plication, produced a swelling of the limbs, and 
dropsical symptoms, and thus accounted for the 
enlargement of her shape. As the hour of her 
delivery drew near, she shut herself, under pree 
tence of a visit toa distant province, in the cuve 
érn of her husband; where, without assistance, 
and suppressing her groans, she gave birth to 
twin sons, whom she nurtured and reared in this 
gloomy retreat. 

Conjugal and maternal affection, thus united, 
while time and impunity had in some me«sure 
allayed her fears, drew her more frequently to 
the place which contained the objects of her 
cares, till her absences gave rise to curiosi:y 
and suspicion. She was at length traced to the 
cavern of the ill-fated Subinus, who, being seiz- 
ed and loaded withirons, was, with his wife and 
children, conveyed to Rome. 

Eponina, distracted at the consequence of 
her imprudence, rushed into the presence of 
the emperor Vespasian, and presenting to him 
her children, prostrated herself at his feet.om 
With the eloquence of a wife and a mé@ther, she 
pleaded the cause of her husband, and after 
having extenuated his fault,as proceeding from 
the disorders of the timesrather than from per- 
sonal ambition, from the calumities of civiiw 
and the evils of oppression, she thus proceeded 
to address the emperor: “ But we have waited 
sire, till these boys shall be able to join tothose 
of their mother their sighs and tears, in the 
hope of disarming your wrth by our united 
supplications—'They come forth, as from a 
sepulchre, to implore your mercy, on the first 


| day in which they have ever beheld the light. 


Let our sorrow, our misfortunes, andthe suf- 
ferings we have already undergone, move you 
to compassion, and obtain from you the life of a 
husband and a father.”——The spectators melt- 
ed into tenderness and pity at the affecting 
spectacle, every heart was moved, every eye 
was moist, but that of a pitiless tyrant, deaf to 
the voice of Nature, and imaccessible to her 
claims. 

In vain did this heroic and admirable woman 
humble herself before a monster, whose heup: 
aibition had seared, inexorable in-crvelty, and 
stern in his resolves. ‘To political seeuprity the 
tightsot humanity were sacii iced, an@ the hus- 
band and the father coldly doomed to death. 

Eponin«, determined to share the fate of her 
husband, wiped away her tears, and, assuming 
an alr of intrepidity, thus addressed the em pe- 
ror: “ Be assured,” said she, in a firm and cigs 
nified tone, ‘*‘ that I know how to contemn life. 
With Sabinus f[ have existed nine years in the 
bowels of the earth, with adel ght and tranguil- 
ity untasted by tyrants amidst the splendors of 
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a throne ; and with him I am ready*to unite 
myself, in death, with no less cheerlulness and 


fortitude.” ate 
This act of ill-timed severity threw a stain | 


upon the caracter and memory of Vespasian, 


whose temper in other respects had not been 


accounted sanguinary. 
ete 3s 
ROLANDO AND LUCILIA. 
A SABINE TALE OF THE TIMES. 
THE morning star arose in allits brightness, 
emerging from the waters of the ocean. The 





morn was tranquil and clear, not acloud disturb- | 


ed the smoothness of the sky, and night with- 
drawing her sable curtains, ushered in the re- 
turning beauties of the day. 

Deep and solemn silence yet pervaded the 
Roman and Sabine armies. ‘The hosts of war- 
riors had scarce begun to recover strength, af- 
ter the bloody battle of the preceding day, when 
Rolando, «fierce champion of the Sabines strol- 
led pensive over the parapets of the Capitoline 
hill —His eyes inadvertently wandered towards 
the houses of the Romans, endeavoring to meet 
with his long lost dear Lucilia, on whose account 
he had borne the fatigues of the preceding days, 
and for whom he was about toendure still great- 
er hardships. 

«“ Ah-+ (said he) perhaps Lucilia, the lovely 











Luc li: now strugyles in the embraces of some | 


savage Roman :—even now | hear her calling 
upon her Rolando, her friend, her lover, her de- 
liverer. O,if my countrymen were all influenc- 
ed by the same moiives which fire me, or, did 
they feel the anxiety which I feel, and which 
rends my very soul, how quickly would yon bar- 
riers eppear no longer insurmountable, and how 
soon would the Romans be obliged to act the 
coward.”’ 

‘Thus spake the enraptured youth, when turn- 
ing, he perceived Tatius, the stern general of 
the Sabines approaching him——* Rolando, (he 
said) chief of the valiant sons of Mars, balmy 


sleep yet rests upon the eye-lids of our wearied | 


troops ; the morning son will presently arise ; 
go now, courageous youth, sound the trumpet 
of wiarm thro’ the camp of the Suabines: this 
eyening’s son, [ have determined, shall see eith- 
er }atius or Romulus elated by the downfall of 
his rival.”—No sooner had he said, than it was 
done. The Sabines tumultuous rushed from 
their tents ; each follower of Tatius appeared 
clad in bright arms. Nor were the Romans re- 
miiss in preparing for the reception of their en- 
emies. Arranged under their respective ban- 
ners, and led forth by popular leaders, they im- 


patiently awaited the combat.—Relying on their 
established bravery, and on the justice of their 
cause, the Sabines descended into the valley — 
Tie dinof arms now resounded thro’ the moun- 
tains, and the shouts of the soldiery now rent 
Dreadful was the havoc in botharmies. 


the alr, 


— Wherever Rolando appeared, the groans of 


the wounded, andthe sighs of the dying encoun- 


tered his approach. 


Cruelly fierce was the fight: and the goddess 
of victory, standing by, impartially looked on : 
when suddenly the clash of arms was coverted 
Neither Ro- 
mans nor Sabines dared to aim a blow, lest it 
should light on the head of some of the partners 





into the most profound silence. 
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of their tions.——The brave Rolando was 
almost pe fied, when he beheld ainong the 
suppliant$ for peace, Lucilia with an infant at 
her breast—The weapons of war dropped from 
his feeble hands when he heard her beseeching 
her countrymen not to attempt to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of those, without whom life 
would be a burden. 

“ Lucilia, (cried he) I have sought thee thro’ 





streams of blood, drenched in human gore I | 





have fought thy battles, and now thou art faith- 
less. I forgive thee—but—-Here the generous | 


youth fell a prey to disappointment, here he 
sighed—here he struggled—here he expired ! 
——— + 
For the Guardian. 
Messrs Printers, 
In looking oyer the volumes of the Classics the oth- 
er day, I was much gratified by the perusal of the fol- 





a few of your readers by republishing it in the Guwar- | 


dian, I have been induced to transcribe and send it to 
you for an insertion whenever you may think proper. 
— Believing the passion of curiosity to be inherent in 
the female breast, and that a disposition to gratify it 
exists no less in the females of one particular country 
than in those of another, most of these observations 


may be considered as equally applicable at the present | of losing his money to her at cards. 


day as when they originally appeared.—That those 
of the fair sex, who are endowed with a spirit of cu- 
riosity, may seek the most laudable and becoming ob- 


{friend and admirer, ALCIDES. 

STEPPING into a cofiee-leouse in the Strand the 
other day, I saw a set of young fellows laughing very 
heartily over an old sessions-paper. The gravity of 
my appearance woul¥siot permit me to make an en- 
quiry about whatthey were reading ; 1 therefore wnait- 
ed with some impatience for their departure, and as 
soon as they were gone, took up the paper as it lay o- 
pen, and found the si bject of their mirth to have 
been the trial of a young lad of seventeen, for robbing 
a servant-maid of her pockets in St. Paul’s church 
yard. The evidence of the maid was in the following 
words : 

‘And please you, my lord, I had been with anoth- 
‘er maid-servant at Drury-lane play-house to sce the 
* Country Wife. A baddish sort of a play to be sure 
‘it turned out; and 1 wish it did not put some 
wicked thoughts into the head of my fellow-servant ; 
for she gave me the slip in the play-house passage, 
and did not come home all night. So walking all 
‘alone by myself through St. Paul's church-yard, the 
‘ prisoner overtook me, and would needs have a kiss 
‘ofme. Oho! young spark, thought I to myself, we 
‘have all been at the play, I believe ; but if a kiss 
‘ will content you, why e’en take it, and go about your 
‘ business ; for you shall have nothing more from me, 
‘I promise you. This I ssid to myself, my lord, while 
* the voung man wss kissing me; but, my lord, he went 
‘ on to be quite andacious ; so I stood stock still against 
‘the wall, without so much as speaking a word; for 
‘t hada mind to see how far his impudence would 
‘carry him. But all at once, and please you, when I 
* was thinking of no such Wing, crack went my pock- 
‘et-strings, and away rin the young man with my 
‘ pockets in his hand, And then I thought it was high 
‘time to cry out; so I rosred out murder and stop 
‘thief, till the watchman took hold of him, and car- 
‘ried ts both before the constable. And please you, 
‘ my lord, I was never in such a flurry in my life ; for 
‘who would have thought of any such thing from so 


‘ 


‘ 
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‘ good-looking a young imen? So I stood stock still, 
‘vs Liold vou before, without so much as stirring a 
‘finver ; for as he was o young aman, I had a great 
‘ hea to see how far hisimpudence would carry 
‘him’ 


. 


The extreme honesty of this evidence pleased me 
not a little ; and I could not help thinking that it might 
afford a very excellent lesson to those of my fair read- 
ers, who are sometimes for indulging their curiosity 
upon occasions where it would be prudence to sup- 
press it, and for holding their tongues when they 
should be most ready to cry out. 

Many a female in genteeler life, has, I believe, in- 
dulged the same curiosity with this poor girl, without 
coming of!’ so well, though the thief has never been 
brought to his trial at the Old Builey for the robbery 
he has committed: indeed, the watchmen are usually 
asleep that should seize upon such thieves, unless it 
be now and then a husband or a father ; but the plune 
der is never to be restored. 

To say the truth, the great destroyer of female hon- 
or is curiosity. It was the frailty of our first mother, 
and has descended in a double portion to almost every 
individual of her daughters. ‘here are too kinds of 
it that I would particularly caution my fair country- 
women against: one is the curiosity above-mentioned, 
that of trying how far a man’s impudence will carry 


him ; and the other, that of knowing excctly their own 
ing paper, in the * Wor.p.’—Conceiving that some | 


; ; ‘ ; tempted, and yet retreat with honor. 
little amusement, if not profit, might be afforded top| AN 1 


strengi, and how far they may sutier themselves to be 

1 would advise 
them to guard their pockets, as well as their persons, 
against the treachery of men: for in this age of play, 
it may be an undetermined point whether their designs 
are most upon a lady’s purse or her honor ; nor indeed 
is it exsy to say, when the attack is made upon the 
purse, whether it may not be a prelude to a more dan- 
rerous theft. 

It used formerly to be the practice, when a man had 
designs upon the virtue of a woman, t@insinuate bim- 
selfinto her good graces by taking every opportunity 
But the policy of 
the times has inverted this practice ; and the way now 
to make sure of a womsn, is to strip her of her money 
and run her deeply in cebt: for losses at cards are to 


| be paid in one way or other, or there is no possibility 
jects for its gratification, “is the sincere wish of their 


of appearing in compeny , and of what value is a lady’s 
virtue, if she is always to stay at home with it? 
A very gay young fellaw of my acquaintance was 


| complaining to me the other day of his extreme ill-for- 


tune at picquet. He told me that he had a very nar- 
row miss of completely undressing one of the finest 
women «bout St. James’, but that an unfortunate re- 
pique had disappointed him of his hopes. The lady, 
it seems, had played with him at her own house, till 
all her ready money was gore ; and upon his refusing 


_ to proceed with her upon credit, she consented to hig 
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setting a small sum against her cap, whieh he won 
and put into his pocket, and afterwards her handker- 
chief; but that staking both cap and handkerchief, 
and all his winnings, against her tucker, he was most 
cruelly repiqued when he wanted but two points of 
the game, and obliged to leave the lady as well dress- 
ed as he found her. 

This was indeed a very critical turn of fortune for 
the lady : for if she had gone on losing from top to 
bottom, what the last stake might have been, I almost 
tremble to think. I am apprehensive that my friend’s 
impudence would have carried him to greater lengths 
than the pick-pocket’s in the trial, and that he would 
hardly have contented himself with running off with 
her clothes : and besides, what modgst woman, in such 
a situation, would object to any concessions, by which. 
she might have recovered her clothes, and put herself 
into a condition to be seen? 

Since my friend’s telling me this story, I have been 
led into two or three mistakes in walking through the 
streets and squares of the politer part of this metropo- 
lis: for as I am naturally short-sighted, [have mistak- 
en a well-dressed woman’s tailor, whom I have seen 
coming out of a genteel house with a bundle under his 
arm, fora gentleman who had the good fortune tofstrip 
the lady of her clothes, and was moving off in triumph 
with his winnings. 

To what lengths this new kind of gaming might 
have been carried, no one can tell, if the ladies had not 
taken up in time, and puta stop to beginnings. A pru- 
dent man, who knows he is not proof against the temp- 
tations of play, will either keep away from masque- 
rades or ridottoes, or lock up his purse in his escritoire. 
But as, emong the ladies, the staying at home is an 


impracticable thing, they have adopted the other cau- © 
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tion, and very prudestily leave their clothes, behind 
them. Hence it is that caps, handkerchiefs, tippets 
and tuckers are rarely to be met with upon the young 
and handsome : for as they know their own weakness, 
and that the men are not always complaisant enough 
to play with them upon credit, they throw off at their 
toilettes all those coverings which they are in any im- 
mediate danger of losing, at a tete-a-tete. 

The tadid will, I hope, think me entitled to their 
thanks at least, for ascribing to their prudence that 
nakedness of dress which inconsiderate and ignorant 
persons have constantly mistaken for wantonness or in- 
discretion. At the same time I would recommend it 
to cll young ladies, who are known to be no gamesters, 
either to wear a covering on their necks, or throw a 
cloak over their shoulders in all public places, lest it 
should be thought that by disnlawing their beauties to 
attract the eyes of the men, they have a curiosity, like 
the maid-servant in the trial, to see how far their im- 
pudence will carry him. 

To conclude a little seriously, I would intreat my 
fair readers to leave gaming to the men, and the indel- 
icacies of dress to the women of the town. The vigils 
of the card-table will sully those beauties which they 
are so desirous of exhibiting ; and the want of conceal- 
ment render them too familiar to be admired. These 
gre common observations, I confess ; but it is now the 
season for repeating and for enforcing them. Loss of 
time and fortune are the usual mischiefs of play ; but 
the ruin does not always end there: for, however 
great may be thesparadox, many a woman has been 
driven to sell her honor, to redeem hercredit. But I 
hope my country-@omen will be warned in time, and 
that they will study to deserve a better eulogy than 
wis once given, ina funeral oration, of a lady who died 
at a hundred and five, “that towards the latter part of 
her life, she was exemplary for her chastity.” 





DOMESIIC FELICITY. 

iT was Saturday, and the evening was uncommon - 
ly serene. In the villages Levery where saw prepar- 
ations for Sunday ;_ nd I passed by a little car loaded 
with rey, that presented, for the pencil und heart, the 
sweetest picture of a harvest home I had ever beheid. 
A hitle girl was mounted a streddle on shaggy horse, 
brandishing a stick over its head; the father was 
walking at the side of the car with a child in his arms, 
who must have come to meet him with tottering steps 
—the little creature was stretching out its arms to 
cling round his neck ; and a boy, just above petticoats, 
was laboring hard, with a fork, behind, to keep the 
sheaves from falling. 

My eyes followed them to the cottage, and an invol- 
untary sigh, which whispered to my heart that I en- 
vied the mother, much as I dislike cooking, who was 
preparing their pottage. I was returning to my babe, 
who may never experience a father’s care or tender- 
ness. The bosom that nurtured her, heaved with a 


pang at the thought which only an unhappy mother 
could feel. 


RELIGION, 


Religion ! pure #ource of comfort in this vale of 
tears ! how has thy clear stream been muddied by the 
dabblers who have presumptnously endeavored to con- 
fine in one narrow channel the living waters that 
flow towards God—the sublime ocean of existence ! 
—What would life be without that peace which the 
love of God, when built on humanity, alone can im- 
part ? Every earthly affection turns back, at intervals, 
to prey upon the heart that feeds it ; and the purest 
effusions of benevolence, often rudely damped by 
man, must mount as a free-will offering to Him. who 
oe them birth, whose bright image they faintly re- 

ect. 


VIVACITY. 


Adieu! I must trip up the reeks. The rain is over. 
Let me catch pleasure on the wing—I may be melan- 
choly to-morrow. Now all my nerves keep time with 
the melody of nature. Ah! let me be happy whilst I 
can. The tear starts as I think of it. I must fly from 


th t, and find refuge from sorrow in a strong im- 
on—the only solace for a feeling heart. Phan- 


bliss ! ideal forms of excellence ! again in- 
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render the 
increases 


remembrance the disappointments | 
sympathy painful, which experies 
than dumps; by giving the indul 
sanction of reason. 


{ Beauties of Mary Woollstoncraft.} 
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New-York, Fune 16. 

Important commercial information—The ship Ma- 
ry of Boston, and brig Newtown of Baltimore, have 
safely arrived in the Texel. Both these vessels had 
been a long time detained in England, but have at 
length been liberated, and a correspondent writes that 
there was no doubt they would be admitted to imme- 
diate entry at Amstérdam. 





From the United Stutes Gazette, Fune 15. 


Latest from Rotterdam—We have been favored 
with the perusal of several letters from Amsierdam 
received by the Ocean, Cuptain Girdon, arrived at this 
port. 

Letters of the 27th of April, state that the Osage is 
condemned. The private letters sent by her were o- 
pened previous to her delivery. The following is ex- 
tracted from one of the 25th April. 

“ We are anxious to know what the dispatches by 
the Osage to Gen. Armstrong convey. It is rather sin- 
gular that nothing has transpired yet; and the police 
keep all the private letters by this conveyance,* so that 
various conjectures are formed on the subject.” 


* Another letter of the 26th, mentions that they had 
that day been given up. 





Philadelphia, Fune 16. 
The President of the United States arrived at the 
seat of government on Friday last, from Monticello, 
in good health. 
The Secretary of State arrived there on Saturday. 
——8 + 
From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, and intend- 
ed for all the other Newagavers in the United States. 


DIRECTIONS FOR LETTER-WRITING. 


1. Always mention the state in which the town or 
county is situated, from whence your letter is dated. 
This is necessary in all countries, but more especially 
in the United States, in which so many towns and 
counties are calied by the same names. It will be still 
more necessary when a letter is dated from a gentle- 
man’s country-seat. 

2. Subscribe your first and second names in a plain 
legible style, without any flourish above or below 
it.—-Many letters have rervained unanswered, in conse- 
quence of the nameg of the writers of them being illeg- 
ible. Names thus written are most easily counterfeit- 
ed, a fact which is not generally known. Affectation 
therefore, in subscribing them, should be avoided up- 
on this account as well as others. 

3. Take care to leave a blank space in that part of 
your letter in which the wafer or seal is to be fixed. — 
By neglecting this caution, very important words in a 
letter have often been effaced. 

4. In directing a letter, mention the state in which 
the person resides to wliom itis addressed, except he 
lives in large town, or in a capital of a state. Froma 
neglect of this caution many letters have been delayed 
or perished in a post-office. 

5. Never fail to pay the postage of your letters, when 
you write upon your own business. Be assured your 
business will be done the better for attending to this 
direction. The contrary p active is presuming, indel- 
icate, and unjust. 


a Cr er ey 


Melancholy Catast opie ‘—We hear that at tie rais- 
ing of a house in Stephent: wn, Uve last week, five men 
were instantly killed, ami fourteen badly wounded in 
consequence of an eventin its nature alike distressing. 

Two boys being scuffling in sport, one flung the 
other, and dislocated his neck, which killed him in- 
stantly. A brother o theibo, killed, ran and told his 





¢ close me in your magic circle, and wipe clear from ny 


father, who was guarding the ‘oot of a post of the bent 
of a building then “he father forgetful of 






his trust, dese his post and the bent fell instantly 
and killed and wounded the number above mentioned. 
—Catskill Eagle. 

? ———= @ eae 
MARRIED—On Saturday evening last, by the 
Rev. John M’Donald, Mr. JAMES MACKEY, to 
Miss SARAH KLINCK— 

And on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. John 


to Mrs. HESTER RYAN, both daughters of M- 
George Klinck, of this city. 





Drownep, in the Hudson-river, on Friday evening 
the 17th inst. GEORGE METCALFE, second son of 
George Metcalf, Esq. of this city, aged 12 years. 





—s 





THOMAS CARSON, 
Wateh & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 
In Srate-STREETy 
NFORMS his friends and the public that 
he continues to carry on the above business 
(at the Stand lately occupied by John Siilwell) 
in its several branches, and that he has now on 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods in his line, the following choice coll¢c- 
tion of Fancy Articles im 
Gold and silver Watches; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch chains, 
Seals and Keys; gold Beads; Breast-pins ¢ 
Bracelets ; silver table and Tea-spocns ; plaim 


and ornamented tortoiseshell and horn Combs, 
&e. &c. ; 
N. B. All orders in his line will be thank ful- 


ly received and punctually attended to. 
Albany, June Lith, 1808. 


—_——— 


Select Drawing Scheel. 
L. LEM:T 

URPOSES to recommence the instruction 
of a select number in the art of Drawinea. 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early, as he does 
not intend the number of his scholars shall ex- 

ceed twelve. a 
Communications for him left at Mr. T. P. 

JonEs’ Room will be duly attetided to. 





At a Surrogate’s Court, held at the City of Albany, in 
the county of Albany, on the fourth day of Fune, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hunured and eighty 

Paesent—ELISHA DOKR, Surrogate. 
HEREAS Lucy Fitch and Ezra Spalding, ad- 
ministratrix and administrator é6f the goods, chats 

teis and credits ot Elias Fitch, late of the town of Guilt. 
derland, in the county of Albany aforesaid, deceased, 
have by their petition presented to the said Surrogate, 
set forth, that the said Elias Fitch was, at the time of 
his death, seized of areal estate within this state < 
that the commissioners have made a just and true ac- 
count of the personal estate and debts of the said de- 
ceased, as far as they have been able to discover the 
same, and that thereby it eppears, that the personal es~ 
tate of the said deceased is insufficient for the pay- 
ment of his debts, and therefore requested the aid of 
the said Surrogate in the premises, according to the 
directions of the act, entitled, “ An act relative to the 
court of Probates, the office of Surrogate, and the 
granting Administrations,” and the said petitioners 
having delivered to the said Surrogate the accounts in. 

the petition mentioned—Whereupon it is ordered b 

the said Surrogate, that all persons interested in the 

estate of the said Elias Fitch, do appear before the saids 

Surrogate, at the Surrogate’s office, in the city of Al. 

bany, on Tuesday, the twenty-sixth day of July next, 

at ten o’clock in the fornoon, to shew cauge, if any ther 
have, why so much of the real estate of thé said deceased. 





should not be sold as will be sufficient to pay his debts 
(Copy) ELISHA DORR, Surrogate. 


M. Bradford, Mr. CORNELIUS VAN HUSSAN, “O 
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POETRY. 2/7 4/ 
For the Guardian 


TOBY TUNBUT.....No. FIZ. 


Toby, to convince his friends that he sometimes varies 
Jrom Pindarte steps, and walks with a more sublime 
Muse than the gossipping jade he usually courts, sends 
the following —He hopes its imperfections will be 
passed over with an eye of charity, and that it will be 
considered, as it really is, the production of a moment. 











«© Know then thyself ; presume not God to scan, 
“ Lhe proper study of mankind is man.” Popr. 


YES, know thyself, thy heart’s most deep recess 
Fathom with care, and draw the poison out, 
Which, with corroding venom, harbors there ; ay, 
Then mayst thou judge the actions of mankind, ~*~ 
And poize their merjts in an equal scale. 

Vhe beam (saith scripture) which in thine own eye 
Retards thy sight, first pluck, then without fear 
From thy dear brother’s draw the trifling mote : 
But first of all, take heed, and know thyself.— 

If in thy bosom lurks one grain of vice, 

If pride, or folly, or ambition there, 

if envy, malice, or a lust of wealth, 

If any thing, save virtue, dwells therein, 

Then judge not of the actions of the world. 

Conceited self may tell thee thou art wise, 

Or great, or good, or virtuous, or happy ; 
Believe it not: for wisdoin dwells but where 
The heart and mind, uncumber’d by the filth 

Of bleck impurity, searches the weaker world 
To mend its faults—There, faultless, she alone 
Teaches mankind to wind the way to heaven, 
And by progressive virtue wins their love. 

And art thou great ? Poor, simple, silly thing! 


“The worm that crawis beneath thy falling foot 


Boasts greatness far superior to thine. 
Ambition’s princely crest ne’er bolster’d up 
its humble seer but crawling still in dust, 
It pays its tribute to the God of Heaven ; 
W hile with iis gentle waving on the earth, 
It seeks its lowly home, no fear, save care 
For nutriment and life, work’s in its mind, 
Or draws one quirl of anguish to be raised 
Up from its native bed of humble earth. 
C.nst thou say this? ah, no! swoln with pride, 
With power, and lust of wealth, with what a thirst 
Thou ragest after empire, driving on, 
Iinpetuous as the whirlwind in its course, 
Nor man can stay, nor ought thy arm arrest, 
Save Heaven, which sinks thee to thy native dust. 
Or ast thou good? Ssy where thy goodness lies ? 
Hast thou e’er cloth’d the poor ? the hungry fed ? 
Or let them taste the sweets which thou enjoy’st? 
If this thou’st done, then hast thou done some good, 
Which heaven will smile on and in future bless. 
But if thou’st seen thy brother suffering, 
Friendless, cast ont, unpitied by the world, 
Wand'ring, a waif upon the worid’s wide stage, 
H s head unpillow’d but by the dank sod, 
His bedy cover’d but with midnight de ws, 
And did not offer shelter, comfort, hope, 
Then thou art base, and voodness dwells not in thee 
If through the summer’s heat, the winier’s cold, 
The humble orphan toils by thee unpited, 
And meets thy frown, instead of thy compassion, 
Then art thou curst—yes, curs’d art thou indeed, 
For goodness owns no dwelling in thy bosom. 
Say, art thou virtueus ? Where does virtue live ? 
In painted domes, by men uprais’d in pride, 
Or in the prouder temple of the heart ? 
She lives in heav’n :-—on earth, too, sometimes she 
Finds an abode in innocency’s bosom, 
Where softly nurtur’d, and most kindly cherish’d, 
She crows to ripeness, and luxuriant adds 
New beauty to the man; deceive she docs not, 
Nor plays in petty dalliance with the heart. 
Like cherubs tending at the throne of heaven, 
She caste a glory round her, and bedecks 
Mankind with wisdom, happiness, and peace. 
Beneath the humble cottage she is found, 
Where oft o’er pity’s head she drops the tear, 
And oft for buman frailty heaves the sigh— 





er councils; gentle all, 
y, wins by doing good, 
"man flies from her walks, 

And, in the paths of vice, seeks happiness. 
She calls on conscience—whispers in her ear, 
And brings him back submissive to her arms. 
If thou shouldst visit the home of virtue, 
Thou’lt know her by this picture, and o’erjoy’d, 
Hasten to trace her real image from it. 

But art thou happy ? If thou art wise and good, 
Then art thou virtuous, and if virtuous, happy : 
Then too thou’rt great--for greatness but consists 
In walking boldly in the paths of virtue. 


Greatness and goodness, truth and justice reign, 
Within the pale of virtue’s fair domain ; 
Without her borders strife and discord rise, 

To vex the earth, and imprecate the skies. 
Heav’n is not fair for vicious eyes to view, 

But bliss extatic waits the virtuous few— 

Go, and be happy, not in hoarding pelf, 

But know ’tis virtue first to ‘know thyself’ 


Nor harsh nor 
She tames b 


——_—— 
The derivation of an Epigram. 
We call it, Sir, an epigram, 
Because ’tis like a pig and ram ; 
Tis like a ram—it sometimes butts, 
And upon vice derision puts ; 
°Tis like a pig, whose tail, my friend, 
In gen’ral in a point does end. 
ee S'S Oe 
CRUELYY. 

I REMEMBER once seeing a practical lesson 
of humanity given to a little chimney-sweeper, | 
which had, I dare say, a better effect than a | 
volume of ethics. The young soot-merchant | 
was seated upon an ale-house bench, and had in | 
one hand his brush, and in the other a hot but- | 
tered roll. While exercising his white masti- 
cators, with a perseverence that evinced the 
highest gratification, he observed a dog lying 
on the ground near him. The repetition of 
‘ Poor fellow, poor fellow,’ in a good-natured 
tone, brought the quadruped from his resting 
place: He wagged his tail, looked up with an 
eye of humble entreaty, and in that universal 
language which all nations understand, asked 
fora morsel of bread. The sooty tyrant held 
his remnant of roll towards him, but, on the dog 
gently offering to take it, struck him with his 
brush so violent a blow across the nose, as near- 
ly broke the bone. : 

A gentleman who had been, unperceived, a 
witness to the whole transaction, puta sixpence 
between his finger and thumb, and beckoned the 
little monarch of May-day to an opposite door. 
The iad grinned at the silver, but, on stretch- 
ing out his hand to receive it, the teacher of 
humanity gave him such a rap upon the knuc- 
kles with a cane as made them ring. His hand 
tingling with pain, and tears running down his 
cheeks, he asked what that was for? * To make 
you feel,’ was the reply. ‘ How do you likea 
blow and a disappointment ? The dog endured 
both! Had you given him a piece of bread, this 
sixpence should have been the reward ; you 
gave him a blow ; I will therefore put the mo- 
ney in my pocket.’ 





te oe 
HEROISM OF A PRASANT. 


THE following generous action has always 
struck me extremely ; there is somewhat even 
of sublime in it. 

A great inundation having taken place in the 
north of Italy, owing te. an excessive fullof snow 





in the Alps, followed y a speedy thaw; the riy- 


| 





an meer eareneeome 
er Adige carried off a bridge near Verona, ex- 





‘cept the middle part, on which was the house 


of the toll-gatherer, or porter, I forget which ; 
and who, with his whole family, thus remained 
imprisoned by the waves, and in momentary 
danger of destruction. They were discovered 
from the banks, stretching forth their hands, 
screaming, and imploring succor, while frag- 
ments of this remaining arch were continually 
dropping into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman, who 
was present, a count of Pulverini, I think, held 
out apurse of one bundred sequins, as a reward 
to any adventurer who would take boat, and de- 
liver this unhappy family. But the risk was so 
great of being borne down by the rapidity of the 
stream, of being dashed against the fragment 
of the bridge, or of being crushed by the falling 
stones, that not one, in the vast numberof spec- 
tators, had courage enough to attempt such an 
exploit. 

A peasant passing along, wasinformed of the 
proposed reward. Immediately jumping into a 
boat, he, by strength of oars, gained the middle 
of the river, brought his boat‘under the pile ; 
and the whole family safely desgended, by means 
of a rope. “Courage! cried he. Now you 
are safe.” By a still more strenuous effort, and 
great strength of arm, he brought the boat, and 
family to shore. “ Brave fellow,” exclaimed 
the count, handing the purse to him, “ here is 
the promised recompence.”—* I shall never 
expose my life for money,” answered the pea- 
sant. ** My labour is a sufficient livelihood for 
myself, my wife, and children.. Give the purse 
to this poor family, which has lost all.” 

A young lady going into a barrack-room at 
Fort-George, saw an officer toasting a slice of 
bread on the point of his sword. On which she © 
exclaimed, ‘I think, Sir, you have got the staf 
of life on the point ef death.’ 


~NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN KLEECK, 


No. 18, Court-StrReEet, 
| igi ORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Har Srork, at two doors 

north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gene 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Pian 
and Mitirary HATS ;-which will be dispos- 
ed of on the most reasonable terms.—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all orders 
in his line. 

N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 

Albany, February 27, 1808. 
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TERMS OF THE GUARDIAN. 


To City Subscribers, Two Dollars per annum, pay 
able at the expiration of every six monihs. 

Subscribers living at a distance, to pay Ose Dollar, 
in advance, on subscribing. 
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